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YOU ARE THE ROAD 

by Emmy Veronica Sanders 
Poetry magazine, May 1923 

You are the road, 

Walt Whitman! 

You are the highway of the poets of America. 

You are the road, Walt Whitman: 

The road that runs for the sake of running, 

Caring not whither; 

The road that is 
A leaving behind 
And a going to meet— 

The leaving behind the black sea of the past, 

The going to meet the gray sea of the future; 

The road that says hail and farewell, 

Always hail and farewell, 

To the tree-tops and the hill-tops, 

To the flat land and the high land, 

To the sleepy towns and to the roaring cities, 

To the sunset and the moonrise— 

Always hail and farewell. 

You are the road, Walt Whitman! 

It is you have assaulted intrepidly 
The jungle of America- 
Assaulted the jungle with song: 

Hewing to the right, 

Hewing to the left, 

With song; 

Flinging yourself barebreasted to the future. 

You are the great white song-road through the jungle of 
America. 

Under the feet of the poets of America 
Forever you lie, 

Watching them branch off 
To the northward or the south, 

Watching them gathering songs 
From the flat lands and the high lands, 

From the sleepy towns and from the roaring cities; 


Hearing them echo the call 



Of come-and-come-and-come, 
Hearing them echo the call 
Of hail-and-farewell. 


Under the feet of the poets of America 
Forever you lie, 

Starter of motion! 

You are the road, Walt Whitman. 

The road ever runs, 

The road ever rests, 

The road carries all from the past on to the future. 
The road is a server of all. 

You are the road, 

Walt Whitman! 

You are the highway of the poets of America. 


THE SPIRE AND THE GARGOYLE 

—F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

The Nassau Literary Magazine. February 1917 


The night mist fell. From beyond the moon it rolled, cluster 
ed about the spires and towers, and then settled below them so that 
the dreaming peaks seemed still in lofty aspiration toward the stars. 
Figures that dotted the daytime like ants now brushed along as 
ghosts in and out of the night. Even the buildings seemed infinitely 
more mysterious as they loomed suddenly out of the darkness, out 
lined each by a hundred faint squares of yellow light. Indefinitely 
from somewhere a bell boomed the quarter hour and one of the 
squares of light in an east campus recitation hall was blotted out 
for an instant as a figure emerged. It paused and resolved itself 
into a boy who stretched his arms wearily, and advancing threw 
himself down full length on the damp grass by the sun-dial. The 
cool bathed his eyes and helped to force away the tiresome picture 
of what he had just left, a picture that, in the two strenuous weeks 
of examinations now just over, had become indelibly impressed upon 
his memory—a room with the air fairly vibrating with nervous ten 
sion, silent with presence of twenty boys working desperately 
against time, searching every corner of tired brains for words and 
figures which seemed forever lost. The boy out on the grass 
opened his eyes and looked back at the three pale blurs which 
marked the windows of the examination room. Again he heard : 






"There will be fifteen minutes more allowed for this examina 
tion." There had followed silence broken by the snapping of veri 
fying watches and the sharp frantic race of pencils. One by one 
the seats had been left vacant and the little preceptor with the tired 
look had piled the booklets higher. Then the boy had left the room 
to the music of three last scratching pencils. 

In his case it all depended on this examination. If he passed 
it he would become a sophomore the following fall; if he failed, it 
meant that his college days faded out with the last splendors of 
June. Fifty cut recitations in his first wild term had made necessary 
the extra course of which he had just taken the examination. Win 
ter muses, unacademic and cloistered by Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, had stolen hours from the dreary stretches of February 
and March. Later, time had crept insidiously through the lazy April 
afternoons and seemed so intangible in the long Spring twilights. 

So June found him unprepared. Evening after evening the senior 
singing, drifting over the campus and up to his window, drew his 
mind for an instant to the unconscious poetry of it and he, goading 
on his spoiled and over-indulged faculties, bent to the revengeful 
books again. Through the careless shell that covered his under 
graduate consciousness had broken a deep and almost reverent 
liking for the gray walls and gothic peaks and all they symbolized 
in the store of the ages of antiquity. 

In view of his window a tower sprang upward, grew into a 
spire, yearning higher till its uppermost end was half invisible 
against the morning skies. The transiency and relative unimport 
ance of the campus figures except as holders of a sort of apostolic 
succession had first impressed themselves on him in contrast with 
this spire. In a lecture or in an article or in conversation, he had 
learned that Gothic architecture with its upward trend was peculiar 
ly adapted to colleges, and the symbolism of this idea had become 
personal to him. Once he had associated the beauty of the campus 
night with the parades and singing crowds that streamed through 
it, but in the last month the more silent stretches of sward and the 
quiet halls with an occasional late-burning scholastic light held his 
imagination with a stronger grasp—and this tower in full view of 
his window became the symbol of his perception. There was 
something terribly pure in the slope of the chaste stone, something 
which led and directed and called. To him the spire became an 
ideal. Fie had suddenly begun trying desperately to stay in college. 
"Well, it's over," he whispered aloud to himself, wetting his 
hands in the damp, and running them through his hair. "All over." 

Fie felt an enormous sense of relief. The last pledge had been 
duly indited in the last book, and his destiny lay no longer in his 
own hands, but in those of the little preceptor, whoever he was : the 
boy had never seen him before—and the face,—he looked like one 
of the gargoyles that nested in dozens of niches in some of the 



buildings. His glasses, his eyes, or his mouth gave a certain 
grotesque upward slant to his whole cast of feature, that branded 
him as of gargoyle origin, or at least gargoyle kinship. He was 
probably marking the papers. Perhaps, mused the boy, a bit of an 
interview, an arrangement for a rereading in case of the ever 
possible failure would be—to interrupt his thought the light went 
out in the examination room and a moment later three figures edged 
along the path beside him while a fourth struck off south towards 
the town. The boy jumped to his feet and, shaking himself like 
a wet spaniel, started after the preceptor. The man turned to him 
sharply as he murmured a good evening and started trudging along 
beside. 

"Awful night," said the boy. 

The gargoyle only grunted. 

"Gosh, that was a terrible examination." This topic died as 
unfruitfully as that of the weather, so he decided to come directly 
to the point. 

"Are you marking these papers, sir ?" 

The preceptor stopped and faced him. Perhaps he didn't want 
to be reminded of the papers, perhaps he was in the habit of being 
exasperated by anything of this sort, but most probably he was tired 
and damp and wanted to get home. 

"This isn't doing you any good. I know what you're going 
to say—that this is the crucial examination for you and that you'ld 
like me to go over your paper with you, and so on. I've heard the 
same thing a hundred times from a hundred students in the course 
of this last two weeks. My answer is 'No, No,' do you understand ? 

I don't care to know your identity and I won't be followed home by 
a nagging boy." 

Simultaneously each turned and walked quickly away, and the 
boy suddenly realized with an instinct as certain as divination that 
he was not going to pass the examination. 

"Damned gargoyle," he muttered. 

But he knew that the gargoyle had nothing to do with it. 


Regularly every two weeks he had been drifting out Fifth 
Avenue. On crisp autumn afternoons the tops of the shining auto 
busses were particularly alluring. From the roofs of other passing 
busses a face barely seen, an interested glance, a flash of color as 
sumed the proportion of an intrigue. He had left college five years 
before and the busses and the art gallery and a few books were his 
intellectual relaxation. Freshman year Carlisle's "Heroes and 
Hero-Worship," in the hands of an impassioned young instructor 
had interested him particularly. He had read practically nothing. 

He had neither the leisure to browse thoughtfully on much nor the 
education to cram thoughtfully on little, so his philosophy of life 



was molded of two elements : one the skeptical office philosophy of 
his associates, with a girl, a ten thousand dollar position, and a 
Utopian flat in some transfigured Bronx at the end of it; and the 
other, the three or four big ideas which he found in the plain speak 
ing Scotchman, Carlyle. But he felt, and truly, that his whole range 
was pitifully small. He was not naturally bookish ; his taste could 
be stimulated as in the case of "Heroes and Hero-Worship" but he 
was still and now always would be in the stage where every work 
and very author had to be introduced and sometimes interpreted to 
him. "Sartor Resartus" meant nothing to him nor ever could. 

So Fifth Avenue and the top of the busses had really grown 
to stand for a lot. They meant relief from the painted, pagan 
crowds of Broadway, the crowded atmosphere of the blue serge 
suits and grated windows that he met down town and the dingy 
middle class cloud that hovered on his boarding house. Fifth 
Avenue had a certain respectability which he would have once de 
spised ; the people on the busses looked better fed, their mouths came 
together in better lines. Always a symbolist, and an idealist, 
whether his model had been a profligate but magnetic sophomore 
or a Carlylized Napoleon, he sought around him in his common life 
for something to cling to, to stand for what religions and families 
and philosophies of life had stood for. He had certain sense of 
fitness which convinced him that his old epicureanism, romantic as 
it might have been in the youth of his year at college, would have 
been exotic and rather disgusting in the city itself. It was much too 
easy ; it lacked the penance of the five o'clock morning train back to 
college that had faced himself and his fellow student revelers, it 
lacked the penance of the long morning in classes, and the poverty 
of weeks. It had been something to have a reputation, even such 
a reputation as this crowd had had, but dissipation from the New 
York standpoint seemed a matter of spats and disgustingly rich 
Hebrews, and shoddy Bohemeanism had no attraction for him. 

Yet he was happy this afternoon. Perhaps because the bus 
on which he rode was resplendent in its shining new coat of green 
paint, and the stick-of-candy glamor of it had gone into his disposi 
tion. He lit a cigarette and made himself rather comfortable until 
he arrived at his destination. There were only certain sections of 
the museum that he visited. Statuary never attracted him, and the 
Italian madonnas and Dutch gentlemen with inconsequent gloves 
and books in the foreground rather bored him. It was only here 
and there in an old picture tucked away in the corner that his eye 
caught the glare of light on snow in a simple landscape or the bright 
colors and multiple figures of a battle painting, and he was drawn 
into long and detailed fits of contemplation and frequent revisits. 

On this particular afternoon he was wandering rather aimlessly 
from one room to another when he suddenly noticed a small man in 
overshoes, his face latticed with enormous spectacles, thumbing a 
catalogue in front of a Flemish group. He started, and with a 
sense of recollection walked by him several times. Suddenly he 



realized that here was that one time instrument of his fate, the 
gargoyle, the little preceptor who had flunked him in his crucial ex 
amination. 

Oddly enough his first sensation was one of pleased reminiscence 
and a desire for conversation. Following that he had a curious 
feeling of shyness, untinged by any bitterness. He paused, staring 
heavily, and instantly the huge glasses glimmered suspiciously in 
his eyes. 

"Pardon me sir, but do you remember me?" he asked 
eagerly. 

The preceptor blinked feverishly. 

"Ah no." 

He mentioned the college and the blinks became more optimis 
tic. He wisely decided to let the connection rest there The pre 
ceptor couldn't, couldn't possibly remember all the men who had 
passed before his two "Mirrors of Shallot" so why bring up old, 
accusing facts—besides—he felt a great desire to chat. 

"Yes—no doubt—your face is familiar, you'll pardon my—my 
chilliness a moment since—a public place." He looked around de 
preciatingly. "You see, I've left the university myself." 

"So you've gone up in the game?" He instantly regretted this 
remark for the little man answered rather quickly : 

"I'm teaching in a high school in Brooklyn." Rather em 
harassed, the younger man tried to change the subject by looking at 
the painting before them, but the gargoyle grimly continued : 

"I have—a—rather a large family, and much as I regretted 
leaving the University, the salary was unfortunately very much of 
a factor." 

There was a pause during which both regarded the picture 
steadily. Then the gargoyle asked a question : 

"How long since you've graduated ?" 

"Oh, I never graduated. I was there for only a short while." 

He was sure now that the gargoyle had not the slightest conception 
of his identity; he might rather enjoy this, however, and he had a 
pleasant notion that the other was not averse to his company. 

"Are you staying here much longer?" The gargoyle was not, 
and together they moved to a restaurant two blocks down where they 
indulged in milk, tea and jam and discussed the university. When 
six o'clock pushed itself into the crowded hours it was with real 
regret that they shook hands, and the little man, manipulating his 
short legs in mad expostulation, raced after a Brooklyn car. Yes, 
it had been distinctly exhilarating. They had talked of academic 
atmospheres, of hopes that lay in the ivied walls, of little things that 
could only have counted after the mystic hand of the separation 
had made them akin. The gargoyle had touched lightly upon his 
own story, of the work he was doing, of his own tepid, stuffy en 
vironment. It was his hope some day to get back, but now there 



were young appetites to satisfy (the other thought grotesquely of 
the young gargoyles) —if he could see his way clear in the next few 
yearsso it went, but through all his hopeful talk there was a kind 
of inevitability that he would teach in a Brooklyn high school till 
the last bell called him to his last class. Yes, he went back occasion 
ally. He had a younger brother who was an instructor there. 

So they had talked, knit together by the toast and the sense of 
exile. That night the shrivelled spinster on his left at table asked 
him what college he thought would be worthy of ushering her 
promising nephew into the outer world. He became voluble and 
discoursive. He spoke of ties that bind, of old associations, and 
remarked carelessly as he left her, that he was running back himself 
for a day the next week. But afterwards he lay awake and thought 
until the chairs and bedposts of his room became grey ghosts in the 
dawn. 


The car was hot and stuffy with most of the smells of the 
state's alien population. The red plush seats radiated dust in layers 
and stratas. The smoking car had been even more impossible with 
filthy floor and heavy air. So the man sat next to a partly open 
window in the coach and shivered against the cutting cloud of fog 
that streamed in over him. Lights sped by vaguely blurred and 
spreading, marking towns and farmhouses with the democratic in 
discrimination of the mist. As the conductor heralded each station 
the man felt a certain thrill at the familiarity of the names. The 
times and conditions under which he had heard them revolved in a 
medley of memories of his one year. One station particularly near 
the university had a peculiar significance for him because of the 
different ways it had affected him while he had been in col 
lege. He had noted it at the time. September of his entrance 
year, it had been the point where he grew acutely nervous and 
rigidity. Returning that November from a foot ball defeat, it had 
stood for all that seemed gloomy in the gloomy college he was then 
going back to. In February it had meant the place to wake and 
pull one's self together, and as he had passed it for the last time that 
June, he had wondered with a sudden sinking of his heart if it was 
to be the last time. Now as the train shook and trembled there for 
a moment, he stared out the window, and tried to get an impression. 
Oddly enough his first one came back to him ; he felt rather nervous 
and uncertain. 

He had discovered a few minutes ago that the little preceptor 
sat ahead of him three seats, but the younger man had not joined 
him or even addressed him. He wanted to draw to himself every 
impression he could from this ride. 

They drew in. Grip in hand, he swung off the train, and from 
force of habit turned toward the broad steps that led to the campus. 



Then he stopped and dropping his suit case, looked before him. 

The night was typical of the place. It was very like the night 
on which he had taken his last examination, yet somehow less full 
and less poignant. Inevitability became a reality and assumed an 
atmosphere of compelling and wearing down. Where before the 
spirit of spires and towers had thrilled him and had made him 
dreamily content and acquiescent, it now overawed him. Where 
before he had realized only his own inconsequence, he now realized 
his own impotence and insufficiency. The towers in faint outlines 
and the battlemented walls of vague buildings fronted him. The 
engine from the train he had just left wheezed and clanged and 
backed ; a hack drove off; a few pale self-effacing town boys strode 
away voicelessly, swallowed up in the night. And in front of him 
the college dreamed on—awake. He felt a nervous excitement that 
might have been the very throb of its slow heart. 

A figure brushed violently into him, almost knocking him off 
his feet. He turned and his eyes pierced the trembling darkness 
of the arclight to find the little preceptor blinking apprehensively at 
him from his gargoyle's eyes. 

"Good evening." 

He was hesitatingly recognized. 

"Ah—how do you do? How do you do? Foggy evening, 
hope I didn't jar you." 

"Not at all. I was just admiring the serenity." He paused 
and almost felt presumptuous. 

"Are you—ah—pretending to be a student again ?" 

"I just ran out to see the place. Stay a night perhaps." Some 
how this sounded far-fetched to him. He wondered if it did to 
the other. 

"Yes?—I'm doing the same thing. My brother is an instruc 
tor here now you know. He's putting me up for a space." For an 
instant the other longed fiercely that he too might be invited to be 
"put up for a space." 

"Are you walking up my way?" 

"No—not quite yet." 

The gargoyle smiled awkwardly. "Well, good-night." There 
was nothing more to say. Eyes staring, he watched the little figure 
walking off, propelled jerkily by his ridiculous legs. 

Minutes passed. The train was silent. The several blurs on 
the station platform became impersonal and melted into the back 
ground. He was alone face to face with the spirit that should have 
dominated his life, the mother that he had renounced. It was a 
stream where he had once thrown a stone but the faint ripple had 
long since vanished. Here he had taken nothing, he had given 
nothing; nothing?—his eyes wandered slowly upward—up—up— 
until by straining them he could see where the spire began—and with 
his eyes went his soul. But the mist was upon both. He could not 
climb with the spire. 



A belated freshman, his slicker rasping loudly, slushed along 
the soft path. A voice from somewhere called the inevitable for 
mula toward an unknown window. A hundred little sounds of the 
current drifting on under the fog pressed in finally on his con 
sciousness. 

"Oh God !" he cried suddenly, and started at the sound of his 
own voice in the stillness. He had cried out from a complete over 
whelming sense of failure. He realized how outside of it all he 
was. The gargoyle, poor tired little hack, was bound up in the 
fabric of the whole system much more than he was or ever could be. 
Hot tears of anger and helplessness rushed to his eyes. He felt no 
injustice, only a deep mute longing. The very words that would 
have purged his soul were waiting him in the depths of the unknown 
before him—waiting for him where he could never come to claim 
them. About him the rain dripped on. A minute longer he stood 
without moving, his head bent dejectedly, his hands clenched. Then 
he turned, and picking up his suit case walked over to the train. 

The engine gave a tentative pant, and the conductor, dozing in a 
corner, nodded sleepily at him from the end of the deserted car. 
Wearily he sank onto a red plush seat, and pressed his hot forehead 
against the damp window pane. 


CONTACT 

By John Corbel 

The Double Dealer, February 1923 

IF I had been older I should have 
called him "ascetic." And so 
should have the other boys. That is 
what we all meant when we nick-named 
him "Stonemug." We were trying in 
our ripening, impudent way to place 
him in the social if not consciously the 
biological scheme. We wanted to de 
scribe to each other his curious impas 
siveness which made him seem indif 
ferent, coldly indifferent, to any sort 
of delightful, thrilling thing. He was 
equally unmoved when Curtis, the 
squirming little quarterback, made a 
dashing, zigzagging run down the field 
and when fried chicken and ice cream 
were served at the same meal. He ate 
the chicken as though it meant no more 
to him than cold lamb. 


But, naturally, it was his face, un 
moved, stern, grey, which impressed us 
and earned him the unimaginative 
aobriquet. As for his figure, delicate 
and rather well-proportioned, we did 
not even notice it. Obviously, it was 
not suitable for an athlete. 

You must understand, before I go on, 
that I shared implicitly the same view 
as my schoolmate of the color of Mr. 
Holcomb's personality. It was an opin 
ion I did not change although, one day, 
he asked me to go out walking with 
him through the hills which were near 
the school, and I went. The walk was 
a strange, silly sort of an experience, 

I thought. I remember one thing of it 
in particular: He pointed to some wild 
flowers growing near a stone wall and 
jsaid, "They are leaning their heads 
against the stonewall. Don't you think 
men are something like flowers? Don't 
you sometime feel like a flower?" I 
am giving his very own words. 

I owe it to the general regard the 





boys had for my splendid ordinariness 
that my occasional Sunday walking 
through the hills with him was not mis 
construed. As one of the "big" men 
of the school, it was sufficient for me 
to explain, "I'm pretty low in Latin, got 
to soft soap old Stonemug a little." 

As a matter of fact I could not avoid 
going out with old Holcomb, every once 
in a while when he asked me, though 
I hated it awfully. Somehow he forced 
me to go, although I had rather do any 
thing else. Not that I was exactly 
afraid. A strapping tackle of sixteen 
is not afraid of a puny little scholar 
of maybe over forty. He could not hurt 
me. It wasn't what he could do to me 
physically which made me unready to 
refuse his "Corbel, a little walk this 
afternoon?" To be as specific as I can, 
it was the raising, as he said these 
words, of the veiny blue lids of his eyes 
and revealing, so to speak, in those eyes 
a world of stangeness to me. It was 
the power of this world in his eyes, of 
which I could know nothing, which 
overwhelmed my ignorance. The knowl 
edge in his eyes to me was as infinite 
as God's and as powerful. 

An odd thing was that he never asked 
anyone else to go out with him and he 
asked—or commanded—me only four 
or five times at the most. Outside of 
these weird and to me wholly profit 
less journeys, he did not seem in touch 
with anyone at the school for the whole 
year. He was just in himself, all the 
time—"Stonemug." Of course, it 
puzzled me a lot why he should bother 
with me. Especially considering that 
he was nasty to me in class downright 
nasty. Picked me out of the bunch at 
pretty nearly every recitation for a par 
ticular bawling out. It seemed as if I 
could never prepare a lesson right for 
him. I decided t ofind ou why this 
was, so, before he started out in his 
usual vein of talking as we stirred along 


the road, one brisk March day, I had 
the nerve to ask him what I had done 
that he should always select me for a 
calling down. All the sense that I 
could get out of him was a mumbled 
"We kill the things...." 

Of course this was no sort of an an 
swer, but pry as Ij would I could get 
no more out of him, though it was clear 
the way he looked at me that he imag 
ined he had made everything plain. 

Little actions like this, in everyone of 
which he showed himself different from 
anyone I had ever seen, made me won 
der what was in a man like this, not 
at all like the other men and boys. It 
reminded me of all the fairy story rot 
we are told when we are children, about 
other worlds, filled with strange people. 

I talked to Bill, my room-mate, about 
it, saying, "Bill, this Stonemug' is 
funny. He makes me think of some 
one from another world if there were, 
for instance, other worlds." I don't 
know whether Bill understood me, but 
he agreed that old Holcomb was queer. 
Certainly he had a queer way of 
talking. I talked with him, or rather 
he talked at me, the first day of school. 

I was a new boy and he was a new 
master. In a month I was tackle on the 
football team and a good fellow; in the 
same time he became "Stonemug." But 
on the first day I was shy like most 
new boys, despite my great hulk which 
would naturally give me some immedi 
ate prestige. It seemed to me that he 
too must have been feeling a little 
awkward—only apparently he never got 
over it. So we got talking on a little 
side porch of the main house where no 
body came very much. 

"You feel the friction, don't you?" 
he said. "The friction of this place. The 
people here. The new contacts. It's 
like a lot of little electric wires coming 
into touch with your own electric wire 



and giving off sparks, which blaze up 
and disappear, leaving little stings. 

Then there are others which are dead 
wires and you touch them and nothing 
happens, only a great unfriendliness of 
deadness. If perhaps there were some 
electric courage which meeting yours, 
could be inducted into your power and 
yours into its so the precious fluid 
could interchange, it would be good, 
eh?" He then lifted the lids of blue 
criss-crosses and looked at me with very 
bright, earnest eyes. It was all simply 
crazy to me, and I tried to look at him 
hard and show him how silly I thought 
he was. But his eyes looked so dead 
serious that I felt very embarrassed and 
stammered foolishly. "Yes, sir, I think 
you're right, sir." As soon as I could 
I hurried off, determined to make 
friends with some of my fellows and 
shake off the humiliating awkwardness 
I felt. 

I never could get any sense out of 
the things he said to me on Sunday 
afternoons, and yet he would keep on 
talking to me, though sometimes we 
would walk for long without exchanging 
a word and he would have a kind of 
contented smile on his face and not 
seem to notice me at all. When he did 
talk, he often got quite carried away 
in his speech and made sweeping ges 
tures with his hands and said, "Corbel, 
Corbel, Corbel, listen to this!" And 
there would follow some strange thing. 
One afternoon for example he dis 
cussed art. That is he said many things 
which he said were about art, and I 
tried earnestly to understnd him, not 
only because I wanted to be polite and 
because I thought art must be a good 
thing but also because I had a kind of 
pity for him. He said, "Art, of course, 
is the conscious expression of beauty. 
But beauty is the thing. Beauty is the 
superlative in detachment, in isolation. 

It has no human warmth to it. There 


may be warmth in it, but that is from 
the glow of its pureness, not because 
it has any of man's nature. Now, take 
that tree, with those branches which 
dip down and then furl upward, making 
a pattern which...." He seemed to get 
stuck, his arms lifted above his head, 
his eyes with a defeated look because he 
was not able to explain the pattern to 
me. He faced me quickly and began 
again earnestly: "Take, for instance, 
your figure, with head set on your 
shoulders so and your arms leaned 
against the fence this way and your 
legs bent a little and coming down in 
parallel lines. There is a pattern in 
that too. My eyes see it and tell my 
mind and I get a great pleasure—it is 
intellectual. There is no warmth to it. 

It is separate, separate. Do you see?" 
With all the brightness in his eyes, un 
covered and burning into me, he stood 
for several minutes until I became too 
uncomfortable and had to look down 
and up and knicked a stone and undid 
my arms from the fence, holding them 
awkwardly by my sides because I was 
conscious of something he had said 
about the position of my arms being 
beautiful. Then, as I said nothing, he 
looked as though he were hurt and pres 
ently the lids fell again and the whole 
stage of his face changed and he was 
again "Stonemug." We went back to 
the school quickly. He was impassive 
and looked as though nothing were 
touching him, neither the stones or 
trees about him nor, as for his mind, 
the nearness of me. 

I felt that finally he was disappoint 
ed in me for, after that time, which 
was about the fifth we had gone out 
together and in the early spring of the 
year, "Stonemug" did not invite me 
again. I was relieved, and he would 
have quickly dropped entirely away 
from me if he had not continued to lay 
it on me in class. Every day it was 



"Corbel, it is plain that you are unpre 
pared" or "Corbel, do try to take a little 
pains." 

"Stonemug" was distinctly not a sue 
cess at the school. The other masters 
did not understand him. The boys could 
not make him out at all, I not the least. 
For a school which boasted in its cata 
logue the "importance of the influence 
of strong, virile masters upon the young 
boy in his formative period," Holcomb 
was not a great asset. He was nega 
tive. It was whispered about that he 
was to be done away with, that he 
would not be there another year. If 
Holcomb knew this, there was no 
change in his demeanor for, indeed, 
there was no demeanor of any note to 
change. 

During the spring, it was as if there 
was no such man as Holcomb as a part 
of the school. The impassive face had 
become as familiar and unnoticed as 
any part of the physical equipment of 
the institution. I never thought about 
him. The regular reproofs in the Latin 
room were a part of the routine for 
me and I am sure I should have left 
school that year without Holcomb or 
his connection with me ever again en 
tering my head if it hadn't been for 
his calling me to his room on Com 
mencement day, the day of a curious 
incident which closes my memory of 
him. 

It was the last day. We were rapidly 
putting out of our heads everything 
concerning school. We were thinking 
only of prizes which would be given out 
that afternoon and of the long vacation 
ahead. I am sure everybody had for 
gotten "Stonemug." He sent for me 
by a boy. "Old Stonemug wants to see 
you in his room." I thought it was a 
rather imperious summons, not with 
very good grace from a master who had 


not been a success, and now that school 
was really over. And, too, I was with 
my mother and father who had come 
up for the ceremonies of the day. Still, 
somehow I felt I had to go, and I went, 
thinking what a fool I was and what 
a cursed bother he. 

As it turned out, he did not have 
much to say and I did not completely 
understand that. 

"Corbel," he said, "this is hard for 
me to say." He really seemed nervous, 
keeping his hands shoved way down in 
absurd, baggy trousers. But he had 
not lifted the lids, and his face was 
stone, conforming very well with the 
stern, ugly mission bed, bureau, table 
and chair which filled the little coop 
of a room. "But I wanted you to know 
—perhaps you will understand later, 
probably you won't—that it has been 
very difficult for me to keep from 
growing too fond of you. It wouldn't 
have done. That is, I've had to keep 
from liking you too well. You see, 
when a person explores personalities 
and gets to looking into other beings 
closely"—The lids fought to come up, 

I'll swear, and he squeezed his eyes 
tight—"it is not well Corbel 
boy! say, Corbel!.... I just want 
ed to say goodbye and very good luck !" 
The way he moved me with his still 
face toward the door showed clearly 
that he did not want any sort of reply, 
and I went out, feeling horribly foolish, 
but not angry at all. And there was 
in my heart a twinge of regret which 
I had never felt before about Holcomb, 
as though something had not only not 
been understood, but about which there 
never could be an understandnig, as 
though we were losing an explanation 
of life by not being able to come into 
close touch with each other. It seem 
ed to be something beyond either Hoi 
comb or me even if he had got much 
closer to it. 



CHALLENGE 

By Maxwell Bodenheim 

The Double Dealer. March-April 1923 

They worship musical sound, 

Protecting the breast of emotion. 

Their feelings pose as fortune-tellers 
And angle for coins from credulous thoughts. 
Shall we abandon this luxury 
Of mild mist and wild raptures? 

Your face refrains from speaking yes 
But your poised eyes roundly 
Reward the luminous question. 

Greece and Asia have exchanged 
Problems upon your face, 

And the fine poise of your head 
Tries to catch their conversation. 

Few people care to use 
Thought as a musical instrument, 

Bringing ingenious restraints to grief and joy, 
But we, with clasped arms, will descend 
Daringly upon this situation. 

The full-blown confusion of life 
Will detest our intrusion. 


STEPPING OUT 

WITH THE MOVIE CROWD IN 

HOLLYWOOD 

By Herbert Howe 
Photoplay November 1923 

NEW YORK 

IT was one of those frightful moments that turn your hair 
white if you don't reach quick for the henna bottle. 

No one who was there will ever forget it no matter how 
many world wars or divorce suits he or she goes 
through. 

There may have been gayer parties in our colony this 
year, 

l>ut none with the tense dramatic situation of Rodolph 
Val 

entino's. 

Texas Guinan—she who is known to the films as" the 


female 

Bill Hart"—was hostess at the King Cole club, a smart 
night 

cafe in the New York Knickerbocker. 

She was inaugurating a series of movie nights with 
Valentino 

as the star attraction. All the royal 
bloods of the celluloid court turned out. 

Fifth avenue, too, was represented by a dele 
Ration that could easily have paid off the 
Allied debt and still tipped the waiter. 

It would be impossible to list all the plati 
num personages— Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 

The romantic figures of Lillian Gish as Hcnriette and 
Joseph Schildkraut as the Chevalier in "Orphans of 
the Storm" inspired two young dancers to create the 
dance of Henriette and the Chevalier at the Boardwalk 
cafe, a nocturnal resort of New York 

Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, Margaret Wilson daughter of the ex¬ 
president, the Barrymores, Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Nora 
Bayes, Anita Stewart, Ivor Novello, Lowell Sherman— 
stage, screen, opera, bolshevism and capitalism side by 
side. 

Texas knew that it would be dc trap, faux pas and 
everything 

else French for a boner to have Miss Jean Acker as a 
guest. 

Miss Acker had been discharging bolts from stage and 
press 

concerning her former lord, the signor, which added 
nothing 

to her popularity with the guest of honor. 

To prevent an embarrassing encounter Texas had posted 
a 

six-eyed sleuth at the door and was herself patrolling the 
beat. 

While she was powdering her nose in the 
ladies' room, she saw Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
enter with a startling person in trailing silks, 
a diamond tiara and red hair that seemed to 
be impersonating the Biblical flaming bush. 

"I thought her face looked familiar," 
sobbed Texas afterward, "but when I said, 

'Howdy-do,' she gave me a look 
like I was an unpaid bill." 

Then Peggy presented her friend. 

"Texas, I want you to meet the 
Countess Itch of Cuba." 



"Glad to meet you, Countess Itch," 
said Texas, almost swooning from the 
effect of the title. As she remarked 
later, "I thought I must have been mis 
taken in thinking I knew her. The Lord 
knows I don't know so many countesses 
that I'd be getting them mixed up." 

And so Texas came leading Peggy and 
Countess Itch triumphantly across the 
floor to a table directly opposite the 
Valentinos! As she glanced proudly in 
the direction of Rudie she was stunned 
by the queer, startled expression on his 
face. Tut-Ankh-Amen must have looked 
like that when the archaeologists burst 
in on him. His eyes were fixed on the 
Countess Itch. 

" When I realized it was Jean Acker 
in disguise and I had led her to the table 
opposite him I didn't know whether to 
commit suicide or sing 'Baby Shoes,'" 
wailed Texas. "And the first thing she 
did after getting seated was to start 
talking about injunctions in a loud 
voice. Well, of course, there wasn't one 
of us who couldn't have drawn up a 
chair and joined in a conversation on 
injunctions!" 

Texas' fear was unwarranted. Accus 
tomed, as she is, to the etiquette of the 
plains she thought there might be 
shooting. 

"My Heavens!" she whispered hoarse 
ly to me, "I don't know how good she 
may be on the heave or the draw, and 
there are a lot of things lying around to 
swing." 

When the identity of the "countess" 
had been whispered around the room 
there was a silence so perfect that if any 
one had been wearing an Ingersoll he 
would have been detected instantly. 

Then feverish excitement, Texas de 
lirious and begging-someone to bring her 
-pet horse, which was down in Waco, Tex., 
and declaring bitterly that if a mocking bird had 
her brains it would fly backwards. 

But the evening was saved by the superb smith 
/aire of Rodolph. And when he started to dance it 


wouldn't have mattered if the entire Y. W. C. A. 
had marched in and claimed him as husband. 

It was while chatelaine of the Beaux Arts that 
Texas first drew the eastern rilmcrs together, 
achieving a big financial and social success. 

She gave a farewell party for Fearl While 
before the star sailed for France to seek 
seclusion in a convent. Mabel Normand. 

George Beban, Anita Stewart, George Mel 
ford, Rubye de Remer, Nita Naldi, Allan 
Dvvan, the Dolly sisters, Kitty Gordon. 

Bebe Daniels and all Pearl's friends were 
there, including the parish priest who coun 
seled Miss White to seek serenity of mind 
and spirit within convent walls. 

Anita Stewart was the star hostess at the 
Christmas party in the Beaux Arts. Wind 
sor McKay, newspaper artist, made a 
sketch of Anita which Texas auctioned off 
for five hundred dollars. This sum was 
quickly supplemented by checks from Miss 
Stewart and other stars. Within half an 
hour seventeen hundred dollars 
had been raised for the Chil 
dren's Christmas Fund, spon 
sored by the Hearst papers. 

Texas has been the official 
hostess in the eastern colony 
this winter. She has a greater 
following off screen than most 
stars have on. If you want to 
get an idea of the number of 
people she knows in New York, 

I refer you to the latest census. 

Her parties are always as in 
formal as her own robust, 
dynamic personality. 

Gil Boag's Rendez-vous, 
where Gilda Grey dances like 
a South Sea native, plus raffia, beads and talcum 
powder, has been 

visited by everyone who is a star or hopes to see one. 

It is a place of deep russet shadows with lights dreaming 
through 

foliage-colored silks in fantastic patterns. The walls, 
broken into 

cubistic angles, dyed with primitive yellow, brown, 
vermilion and 

blue, are completely frescoed with bright chalky 



impressions of song was requested. 

famous stars, drawn from life by D'Asir, the man who "Only my second husband knows the music 

designed for that," said Nora, whereupon Nora's Number 

the "sets" for "The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari." The room 2 came forward. 

lives And then the third number, after which Miss 

up to its name of The Gallery of Celebrities. D'Asir has Hayes explained she had run out of both songs 

kept an and husbands. 

ulert eye on the visitors, and moving among them of a Delmonico's is a favorite lunching place for 

night has stars and magnates of the first constellation. 

made some striking caricatures. Here the genial Joe Fejer conducted the orchestra 

At the entrance you are dazzled by Anita Stewart's smile, until recently and gave his personality toward 

then promoting a genial atmosphere. 

Viola Dana gives you a wink from the wall and Nita Naldi Everyone turned out for the New Year's Eve 
fixes party at the Little club. When dancing started 

you with a sphinxian stare. Valentino watches your step it looked as though a director had yelled "Cam 
from over era!"—and all the stars were playing extra, 

the orchestra, and Will Hays, posed as the Archangel The Lambs club features men only. Here in 
slaying the the mellow orange glow of the dark-wooded grill, 

Dragon, warns you against indiscretion. Nazimova from with its medieval benches and tables, you might 
a corner catch your idol indulging in an orgy of ham and 

gives the lie to Penrhyn Stanlaws' bright remark that her eggs. That is, if you could get in, but you can't, 
eyes The eastern stars entertain generally in cafes, 

are too small —if they were any larger there wouldn't be for apartments are small and distances are great, 
room for But in the summer many of them keep open 

her face. No matter how madly you dance you will house on Long Island. The Talmadges have a 

recognize the place there, so has Rubyc de Renter. Rubyc, 

famous eyebrows of Rex Ingram, the-blazing orbs of by the way, is the first star to keep open house in 
Tony Moreno, the Hollywood manner and bring about film 

the lips of Constance Talmadge caressing a cigarette, fraternity in the east. Here's a tip, so don't tell 

the noble anybody: You can stroll into Rubye's manse 

brow of Tommy Mcighan, the carnation mouth of Bebe at tea time, no matter who you arc, and get 
Daniels, delicious young sandwiches, tea, lemonade or 

the up-curled lashes of Betty Compson, the frozen flame whatever refreshment you like, served by one of 
that is those rare colored butlers who have the [faculty 

Gloria, the dimples of Dorothy Dalton, and the eyes of for making you feel you're their equal. Rubye 
Harold doesn't know who her guests are half the time. 

Lloyd, out of their horn-rims for the night. Everybody and his friend and his friend's friend 

Impromptu entertainment is often given by players at are welcome. 

their Anita Stewart is another hostess who makes 

parties, particularly at the Sixty club, which is composed you feel that the movie colony is the soul of 
of theat democracy and utterly god-like. I recall a 

rical and screen celebrities. At one of the club balls in the formal dinner at which Anita announced that 


Ritz, 

Nora Bayes was asked to sing one of her famous old 
ballads. 

•' I can't sing it unless my first husband accom 
panies me," said Nora. 

So the first husband gallantly withdrew from 
his current spouse to oblige his first. Another 


she had put on a clean table cloth in our honor— 
and what more could we want? Later that 
evening we went to P. G. Williams' estate, which 
is a miniature city with a mansion, a garden house, 
a little movie theater and a cha 
teau, where you can bow-1 down 
stairs and have supper above. 



Returning to the Stewart homo 
toward midnight with Anita and 
her brother George, we were in 
vited to loot the kitchen anil 
pantry, while Anita stripped ofi 
a quart of platinum aitd diamonds, 
dropped them in a tin cup, rolled 
up her lace sleeves and fried the 
best ham and eggs you could get 
this side the old farm. Somebody 
ought to tell Anita that she's a 
greatstar— but, then, she wouldn't 
know what they were talking about. 
There are no regular "lots" in New 
York, as in Hollywood; few neighbor 
ly little home parties; very little of 
the Bohemian camaraderie that you 
find along the pepper-lined Boule 
vards. The colony is swallowed up 
by the city. The crowd only gets 
together occasionally at the cafes or 
by chance in the lobby of the Algon 
quin hotel, which has a large profes 
sional clientele. The opera and the 
theaters claim the time which out in 
Hollywood would be given to dinners, 
dances and gossip. 

Anita Stewart has homes in every 
port, but this winter she leased the 
Hollywood palace to George Fitz 
maurice and his wife, Ouida Bergere, 
who have entertained lavishly. It 
was at one of their dinners, only re 
cently, that Pola Negri and Gloria 
Swanson were formally introduced— 
both dressed in red! 

The Charles Rays have a luxurious 
English house out on 
Camden Drive in Bev 
erly Hills, just beyond 
Hollywood. There are 
more flunkies than at 
Buckingham. But if the 
servants are a trifle awe 
some, the host and hos 
tess make compensation 
by being most gracious. 

Pola Negri holds salons 
in the continental man 


ner, drawing about her 
the people who are in 
terested in literature, art 
and music —the chief 
enthusiast being C. 

Spencer Chaplin. 

Charlie likes to play 
charades, and he can 
give uncanny imitations 
of his stellar friends — 
some of whom don't 
quite appreciate them. 

There are none more 
charming and genuine 
than Fred Niblo and his 
wife, Enid Bennet. They 
have a great room on the 
third floor of their house 
where they entertain. 

The debs of the films 

are members of "Our Club." They hold wild 
revels at which, I regret to say, some of the mem 
bers drink altogether too much tea. I will not 
name the guilty ones; you may guess for yourself 
from the roster: Lois Wilson, May McAvoy, 
Colleen Moore, Helen Ferguson, Lillian Rich, 
Gloria Hope, Virginia Valli and other buds. As 
this is being written I am unable to get a ruling 
as to the status of Mrs. Harold Lloyd, who was 
a club leader when she was Mildred Davis. As 
soon as we can get a decision we will issue an 
extra. 

Then there races—ah those races! 

The sheik and his wives are mural features 
of the Rendez-vous, also Will Rogers, Peggy 
Hopkins and a hundred other stars of both 
the silent and the talkative dramas 
Longchamp is shabby in comparison. The 
dames in their fashions would stir the heart of 
Alfonso as it was never stirred at Deauville, 
although I fear the gals would be too haughty to 
suit his majesty. 

Picture Mabel Normand as a grand lady at the 

races. Just try and do it. But Mabel means 

right. She started out with the best intentions 

for the last event. Perfectly hatted and suited 

in her gleaming limousine, head high 

and eyes straight ahead 

she said, "James, the races!" An impudent 



kid along the road, who had no respect for 
grandeur, yelled, "Hey, loidy, give us a ride!" 
Mabel flicked an eye in his direction, tried 
hard to maintain her hauteur, but finally said, 
"James, halt the equipage." The kid leaped 
in beside Mabel, and dignity collapsed. They 
stopped at every stand along the road for 
apple cider, and when her stellar majesty 
appeared in her box the crowds were shocked 
to see her devouring pop corn with a grimy 
escort. 

"That Gloria Swanson?" asked the kid, 
staring across at another box. 

"Yep," said Mabel, munching. 

"Class!" said the kid, "and ain't that swell 
over there Charlie Ray?" 

"Un-hunh," muttered Mabel from the 
depths of the pop corn bag. 

"Queer folks, them movie actors," observed 
the young tramp. 

" Crazy," agreed Mabel. 

The kid never knew who his girl friend was 
until a newsboy pal yelled, "Hey, Stevie, 
quitsha fussin' Mabel Normand !" Whereupon 
the kid was stricken mute, and wouldn't be 
coaxed back to normalcy until Mabel threat 
ened to throw herself headlong on to the race 
track unless he treated her nicely. Well, he's 
just one of a lot of kids in Los Angeles who 
worship before a photograph signed, "From 
Your Friend, Mabel." 

YOU have read a lot about the night life in 
Hollywood, that gay and wicked city of high 
revelry. Until recently Hollywood never had 
a single night cafe, except John's, where you 
could sit on a stool and drink coffee out of a 
smash-me-if-you-can—or out of the saucer 
if you prefer taking it that way. 

Now Hollywood is trying to live up to its 
reputation with the Montmartre cafe. It's 
far more swagger and decorous than it's 
Parisian namesake. If you appear without 
a dinner jacket you're considered immoral. 

Above you is a silken canopy, and as you dance, 
transparent silken draperies, sheer as colored 
cobwebs, are drawn around. If stars execute 
a particularly stunning dance the other couples 
withdraw from the floor and observe them. 

This is sure to happen when Mae Busch and 


Reginald Denny appear, or Gaston Glass and 
Mae Murray, Betty Compson and Walter 
Morosco, Connie Talmadge and The Latest. 
Incidentally, one of the regular prize guessing 
contests is to pick the new suitor Connie will 
have lured into her train before the evening 
wanes. 

Irene Castle has been dancing and present 
ing loving cups at the Cocoanut Grove in the 
Hotel Ambassador, situated on the border of 
Los Angeles, a short drive from Hollywood 
boulevard. On a regular movie night you 
need smoked glasses to protect your eyes from 
the glare of the jewels. 

One evening at the Grove, Charlie Chaplin 
was startled to find himself entirely sur 
rounded by such familiar faces as those of 
Mildred Harris, Mae Collins, Claire Windsor, 

Lila Lee and Edna Purviance. Just supposing 
the ladies had started a dispute! 

Max Fisher, who used to be court violinist 
to Cecil B. de Mille on the Lasky set, has 
opened the imposing Club Royale on the road 
that leads from Hollywood to the sea. It is 
patronized chiefly by such young romantics as 
Barbara La Marr, Anna Q. Nilsson, Viola 
Dana, Mae Busch, Mac Murray, Jacqueline 
Logan, Leatrice Joy, Phyllis Haver, Alice Lake 
and their dance accessories. They say Ken 
neth Harlan proposed to Marie Prevost on the 
dance floor, but I couldn't hear on account of 
the music. No, I can't remember what piece 
was being played, but probably the one that 
is used on Kenneth in his emotional scenes at 
the studio. 

If you want good food, try Levy's (Adv. to 
be cheerfully taken out in trade). It's on the 
Boul' Hollywood. The decorations look like 
scenes from "The Ancient Mariner," with 
fishy creatures resembling porpoises peering 
at you suggestively. The ceiling is painted 
with ocean waves. This gives you the feeling 
that either the boat is capsizing or you've 
broken the law. It's fine if you are not sub 
ject to mal de mer. But you're all right 
anyhow if you just mind mama,—keep your 
eyes on your food and don't rock in your chair. 
There's a piano you're welcome to play if your 
emotional lady friend feels she must have 



Puccini with the prunes. 

It was here, according to Bert Savoy, that 
Marjie was playing ragtime on a Sunday 
morning. A minister, who happened to be 
breakfasting there, said, "Young lady, don't 
you know the Ten Commandments?" Marj 
said: "Whistle a few bars and I'll try to 
follow you." 

Back in New York my soul often yearns for 
Victor Hugo's cafe in Los Angeles. What a 
plumpness to the olives, what a crispness to 
the celery! Ah ma fail It was here that 
Rudie Valentino initiated me into the mys 
teries of zabayon and other Italian propaganda. 
Everybody goes to the American Legion 
fights on Friday night. The| ringside makes 
the Metropolitan's diamond horseshoe look 
like a Woolworth window. You are sure to 
see such society leaders as Agnes Ayres, Anna 
Q. Nilsson, Patsy Ruth Miller, Mrs. Tom Mix, 
Priscilla Dean, Barbara La Marr, Mrs. Harold 
Lloyd, Viola Dana—in fact, you don't know 
whether you're at a fight or the Follies. And 
if your male idol isn't there you can figure he's 
on location, dead or in jail. Viola Dana 
always tells the fighters just what to do. Of 
course, if a fighter is hard of hearing he just 
has to stumble on in his own clumsy way until 
he's murdered. 

TF you like comfort and dignity and a little 
intellect with your meals you might get a bid 
to the Writers' club on Sunset boulevard, 
where they serve luncheon on the broad 
veranda. Here's where many a plot is stolen 
in jest. You are liable to be introduced to 
Theodore Roberts and his trained cigar, Peter 
B. Kyne, Jane Murfin, Marion Fairfax. Frank 
Condon, Tully Marshall, Frances Marion, 

Frank Adams and Rupert Hughes. And it 
you're particularly lucky you may even meet 
one of the Photoplay Magazine staff. 

Everyone takes to the beach in the summer 
time. Even the Riviera can't boast such 
scenery as Santa Monica when the ladies from 
Mack Sennett's reveal nature's handiwork. 
Many stars take houses at the beach for the 
season. Bill Russell keeps open barracks, 
and I hope to remember the steaks he serves 
when I'm in heaven. Bessie Love's wienie 


roasts are internationally famous. Bessie 
has done more for the Wienerwurst in this 
country than any other one person. While 
Mother Love does the work, Bessie strums 
the uke and sings "Willie, the Weeper" until 
the little fish come right up on the beach and 
dance. Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
seldom give the tourists a treat. They en 
tertain exclusively in Pickfair. In order to 
see them at play you either have to know Ma 
Pickford or the combination on the lock. 
Antonio Moreno's bride has been the leader 
of Los Angeles' four hundred—or whatever 
the number is. She plans to entertain a great 
deal during the coming season. 

Hollywood is certainly a wild, wild town. 

Even on Sunday there's the excitement of 
hearing the church bells and seeing the pop 
ulace motoring madly for Griffith park or the 
beach to wreck their paper lunch bags. 

You step out in Hollywood at about the 
same pace as you do in Waco, Tex. That's 
what friend Texas says. And she certain') 
ought to know. 


IS ENGLAND GIVING UP INDIA? 

Current Opinion, February 1923 

A YEAR ago, India, that great 
country, with a population three 
times our own, was symbolized 
by one man, Gandhi—the Christ, as he 
was called, of Asia—a saint, a mystic, 
an ascetic and a political agitator. 

When the British put Gandhi in prison, 
something like a thrill went round the 
world and everyone wondered what ex 
plosion would follow such an act of 
impiety. And then came a profound 
silence. Not a shot was fired; hardly 
a protest was heard; and it is time to 
ask the question whether such strange 
tranquillity after the storm means 
peace. Is India content? Or are her 
liberties crushed and her hopes of in 
dependence shattered? Behind this im 



penetrable veil, what is happening? 
Gandhi failed—that at least is clear. 

He failed because his program was im 
possible and his miracles an illusion. 

He made the mistake of attacking, not 
only the evils of western civilization, 
but its benefits. He would have closed 
the hospitals, merely because hospitals 
are not Indian in origin. And he burned 
bales of cloth, merely because the cot 
ton was grown in Alabama and woven 
in Lancashire. Thoughtful Indians 
knew that it was too late in the day 
again to tear the East from the West. 
They were glad rather than sorry to 
see Gandhi and his fanaticism removed 
from the scene. 

But this does not mean that India is 
standing still. With a speed which will 
astound the historian, the educated 
classes are assuming control over the 
country. The policy of Indianizing the 
Indian Civil Service proceeds apace. 

Of the officials, not more than 2,000 are 
now British. Doubtless, the British 
hold the higher appointments, but 
everywhere they administer the coun 
try by working with Indian colleagues 
according to laws laid down by the Par 
liament at Delhi and the provincial 
legislatures to which Indians are 
elected. While the British command the 
208 Current Opinion for February 
army, three-fourths of the army is 
Indian, which means that, without 
grave risk of mutiny, it can be used 
for the maintenance of order only, and 
not for plunder or oppression. 

It is not too much to say that slowly 
but surely the British are evacuating 
India. They retain the symbols of au 
thority, but are present more and more 
as invited helpers and less and less as 
autocratic rulers. One by one, the de 
partments of public service, like health 
or education, are being transferred to 
Indian control, and it is very probable 
that the railways will soon be taken 


over by the state. These changes, taken 
together, are of a momentous signifi 
cance. They mean that India is becom 
ing autonomous, like Canada, Australia 
or any other of the British dominions. 
Autonomous, but not yet democratic. 
The mass of Indians are still voteless 
and illiterate. For them, the change is 
merely from one master to another. 

Sixty millions of them are still outcasts 
or untouchables, with no political or 
social rights whatever and no hope of 
any, except through western interven 
tion. Also, it is not that the British 
are driven out by force. The fact is 
rather that the time has come when 
India would like to have more of the 
British in her service and finds it hard 
to obtain them. For Englishmen of the 
highest education, the Indian Civil Ser 
vice has ceased to be attractive. The 
fall in the rupee has reduced pay and 
pensions. The fact that British officials 
are few means that they are lonely, 
having hardly any western neighbors 
to talk to. In particular, European 
ladies are still reluctant to be treated 
by Indian doctors, who are often the 
only doctors available in remote sta 
tions. Also, it is one thing to go to 
India to give orders and quite another 
thing to go there to be criticized and 
abused and to carry out the orders of 
others—they being Indians. 

Yet missionary opinion is solid for 
the view that, for many years, India 
will need western assistance. The hon 
esty of her finances must be guaranteed 
against that bribery and corruption 
which have ruined so many Asiatic 
countries. She must be sure of justice 
in her courts of law and science in en 
gineering, mining and industrial devel 
opment. The British may therefore 
stay in India, but on a new footing; 
not as sovereigns by right, but as sov 
ereigns by invitation — a convenient 
ally of lands that are united under the. 
British, but would otherwise fall apart. 



In short, India has won Home Rule and 
is now mistress of her own destinies. 
She need not retain the British one day 
longer than she so desires. 


SHE HAS CHALLENGED AND 
BEATEN OHIO POLITICIANS 
AT THEIR OWN GAME 

Current Opinion for May 1923 

Florence E. Allen, independent, 
was elected Judge of the Cleveland 
Court of Common Pleas 
In 1920 and now presides in the 
Ohio State Supreme Court. 


FOR the first time in the history of 
this country a woman sits as a 
judge in one of .our State Supreme 
Courts. Not in the Far West, where 
new ideas are accepted more rapidly 
than in the East, but in the conser 
vative State of Ohio. Last fall, when 
Florence E. Allen offered herself as a 
candidate for this honor, the wiseacres 
declared that her chance was nil. The 
political parties ran their own candi 
dates. Miss Allen stood alone, not be 
ing on any party ticket and having no 
organization behind her. Nevertheless, 
with two Supreme Court judges to be 
chosen and with five candidates in the 
race—four of them being men support 
ed by political parties—Florence Allen 
stood second in the number of votes 
received. She was elected by a major 
ity of nearly fifty thousand over the 
man who stood third. ] This was not 
her first victory, writes 
Allan Harding, in the American Maga 
zine. Four years ago, in Cleveland, she 
was appointed assistant county prose 
cutor, the first woman to hold such a 
position in Ohio. She gave up her own 
practice to take it, although it paid her 


much less, because she was more con 
cerned in getting experience than in 
getting fees. As a county prosecutor, 
she had a chance to handle all kinds of 
cases and plenty of them. 

The following year she was elected a 
“judge in the Court of Common Pleas 
in Cleveland by the largest vote ever 
given a candidate for that office. She 
led the entire judicial ticket of ten can 
didates, and became the first woman 
to sit in a court of general jurisdiction. 

We are told that, following the elec 
tion, the other Common Pleas judges— 
there are twelve altogether—began to 
talk of establishing a special Court of 
Domestic Relations and putting the new 
woman judge in charge of it. Ouietly 
but firmly she rebelled. She said she 
had asked for election on the ground 
that a woman was needed in the general 
courts. If she was sidetracked in a 
special court this purpose would not be 
carried out. 

Her protest had its effect. She took 
her place among the other judges, try 
ing all kinds of cases, even those of 
murder in the first degree. During one 
of these murder cases, involving a cer 
tain Italian gang, her life was threat 
ened, and the police insisted on guard 
ing her home. Officers searched persons 
before admitting them to the 
court - room, and took their 
guns away from them. But 
Judge Allen continued to pre 
side with unruffled calm. 

During her two years as a 
Common Pleas judge, she tried 
about six hundred cases, in 
eluding eight murder cases. 

In only three of these six hun 
dred cases was the verdict re 
versed by another court. That, 
as every lawyer will know, is 
an unusual record. 

On the bench, Judge Allen 
is described as wearing a 



plain dark dress, with a sim 
pie white lace collar at the 
neck. "And some good fairy 
must have taken charge of her 
hair when she was born; for 
it has just enough of a nat 
ural wave to please the eye, 
even though she wears it as 
simply as she does. Not only 
in her appearance and man 
ner, but also in her thought, 
speech and action, the most 
impressive thing about Judge 
Allen is this simplicity and 
unaffected naturalness. She 
is direct, without a trace of aggres 
siveness. She has dignity, without 
self-consciousness. She says what she 
thinks; but you always know that she 
has thought before she speaks." 

The American Magazine writer went 
about with her a good deal in Cleveland, 
and was struck by the universal respect 
with which she was treated. It was 
entirely spontaneous. There was noth 
ing in her manner which called for a 
show of respect. 

The experience was of interest "as 
an example o7 how a person wins out 
by simplicity, sincerity and real worth 
of some sort. In many ways, her posi 
tion, when she was made a judge, was 
a difficult one. She might easily have 
antagonized the people with whom her 
office brought her in contact, even the 
general public itself. But she just went 
ahead doing her work — and let the 
prejudices take care of themselves." 

This pioneer woman judge was born 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, where her 
father, who had been a teacher of Ian 
guages in Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, had gone for his health 
and was teaching in a Congregational 
school. Finishing school at Salt Lake 
City, the daughter entered Western 
Reserve University and in 1904 was 
graduated with honors. 


When she went to college she an 
nounced that she was going to support 
herself after she graduated ; that if her 
father gave her an education she ought 
to be and she would be independent 
afterward. He insisted, however, on 
sending the family abroad, to have his 
daughters study music in Berlin. For 
two years she stayed in Germany; two 
years in which she kept up what is 
described as a characteristic habit of 
"always doing something." She studied 
music and German and wrote musical 
criticisms for two papers printed in 
English in Berlin. But she was restless 
all the time, impatient to get back to 
her own country. 

Returning to the United States and to 
Cleveland, she taught in a private school, 
and for three years was the musical 
critic on the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
During this time she also took her de 
gree of A. M. at the Western Reserve 
University, in political science and con 
stitutional law. At that time, women 
were not admitted to the Western Re 
serve University Law School; but she 
was allowed, as a special privilege, to 
attend some of the lectures, and later 
she studied one year at the law school of 
the Chicago University, standing first 
in her class at the end of that year. 

But as she was determined to be self 
supporting, she had to earn money while 
she was studying. So when Frances 
Kellor, director of the New York League 
for the Protection of Immigrants, offer 
ed her a position, she went to New York. 
For a while she worked as a legal in 
vestigator for the bureau, and at the 
same time studied at the New York 
University Law School. But this was 
too strenuous for even so energetic a 
person, and she tried another plan. 

She had earned some money by giving 
lectures on music at the night schools 
conducted by the New York Board of 
Education. These lectures brought her 



ten dollars apiece. She now had circu 
lars printed, and tried to obtain enough 
engagements to lecture before clubs and 
other groups to pay her living expenses 
while she finished her law course. 

"I think I could have made more 
scrubbing floors than I made from my 
lectures on music," she is quoted as say 
ing. "I was paid as little as five dollars 
for a lecture ; and I didn't get a chance 
to give enough talks, even at that price, 
to pay more than my living expenses. 
"Fortunately, I could see the funny 
side of some of my experiences, even 
then. On one occasion I was to deliver 
a lecture at a private house up-town 
and hadn't a really decent dress to wear. 

I was living in a small room down in 
Eleventh street. A friend of mine lived 
in the same house. We took stock of 
my resources and decided that I must 
have a new dress; but that I must get 
it as cheaply as possible. 

"We figured that things ought to be 


cheaper in Brooklyn; so we went over 
there bargain-hunting, and found a suit 
that was quite good-looking and within 
my means. But it had one drawback. 
Those were in the days of hobble-skirts, 
and this one was so tight I could not sit 
down in it! However, it was decided 
that as I would stand while delivering 
my lectures I could manage all right, 
and I bought the suit. 

"My friend agreed to go with me that 
first evening, to give me moral support 
—and any other kind I needed. We 
were to take a street-car; no taxi for 
us, of course. But, as I reminded my 
friend, the street - cars were always 
crowded, so no one would know that I 
couldn't sit down, anyway. But im 
agine how we felt when we boarded a 
car and found ourselves the only pas 
sengers ! With a long stretch of empty 
seats on either side, there we stood, 
hanging onto straps, while the passen 
gers who later got aboard stared at us 
in amazement." 


POETRY 

from Contemporary Negro Arts 
by Agatha Boyd Adams 
The University of North Carolina Library 
JUNE, 1948 


"I who have burned my hands upon a star" 

The poet's art is a lonelier one than that of the singer or the performer on musical instruments. The poet must 
appeal not to the great audience, but to the solitary reader; his music must sing without the enhancement of 
sound. The immediate magic of a Marian Anderson or a Paul Robeson goes straight to the 
heart of the listener, and transcends without difficulty the barriers of race, but the Negro poet can not so readily 
escape his heritage. Words, his means of expression, can never be so immediately emotional as music. The very 
sensitivity, the acute perceptiveness which make a poet of him, also make him more keenly alive to the sufferings 
of his people. How shall he then write? As a Negro poet? As an American poet? As both? Can he write oblivious of 
the circumstances which surround him? The spirituals abound in evidence of the Negro's genuine poetic 
imagination, in such lines as : 

"I know moon rise, I know star rise, I lay dis body down, I walk in de moonlight, I walk in de starlight To lay dis body 
down... An' my soul an' your soul will meet in de day When I lay dis body down." 



or the haunting phrase "Steal away to Jesus", or a thousand others that might be quoted, which could only spring 
from poetic feeling joined to a gift for expression. But when the educated Negro turns to writing poetry he is faced 
with the dilemma of the creative artist who belongs to a political and racial minority; a dilemma similar to that which 
confronted the exiled Jewish poets. Shall poetry become the voice of a lost, defeated and aspiring race, or shall it 
detach itself from all contact with reality? The problem of art versus social consciousness is seldom more 
poignantly dramatized than in such a situation. The three poets who out of the very considerable number of Negro 
poets have been selected to be studied in this brief outline, represent both the beauty of that poetry and the 
different ways of facing the dilemma suggested above. Countee Cullen wrote no poems in dialect, and at times he 
is imitative and derivative, taking refuge in conventional meters and ideas, perhaps in an escape from his own 
harsh situation, but with maturity his poems show an increasing consciousness of the ordeal of his people. 
Langston Hughes has written both in dialect and without; he is always and consciously the Negro poet; his 
rhythms and his imagery are richer and more distinctive because of his race consciousness. Owen Dodson 
represents the younger contemporary generation of Negro poets. 

1. The Shepherd Heart 

"How shall the shepherd heart then thrill To only the darker lamb?" 

On Thee I Stand; poems by Countee Cullen The Negro Genius, by Benjamin Brawley pp. 224-227 Note that these 
poems were selected by the poet himself, which gives them especial value and significance. From Brawley, give a 
sketch of Cullen's life and education. Is his education reflected in his poetry? Illustrate. Brawley states that Cullen's 
sympathies "are with tradition and convention". Is this true? Do you find in his poetry that cleavage from his race 
which Brawley suggests? Note that Brawley's book was published in 1937. Do Cullen's later poems show a 
change? "The Shroud of Color" is a deeply felt expression of the Negro point of view. Compare it with Edna St. 
Vincent Millay's "Renascence" in form and content. Comment on the religious feeling evident in these poems, for 
instance, "Christus Natus Est". Read aloud some of the poems selected to show various aspects of his talent, 
including some from "The Lost Zoo" for his humor. Read aloud Owen Dodson's poem to Countee Cullen (p. 73 of 
Powerful Long Ladder). 

2. Rhythms of the Blues 
"Sun's a risin', 

This is gonna be my song... 

I could be blue but I been blue all night long." 

The Dream Keeper, by Langston Hughes "Shakespeare in Harlem", in 13 Against the Odds, by Edwin R. Embree, 
p. 117"Langston Hughes", in Current Biography, October, 1940 

From either 13 Against the Odds, or Current Biography, give an account of Hughes' adventurous life. Show how 
his travels and his experience at sea are used in his poems. Brawley says of Hughes that he "has been singularly 
honest in adhering to his point of view and in emphasizing the racial idea.. .Far more than most he has rebelled 
against conventional patterns." Illustrate these statements from his poems. Read other poems to show his skill in 
short forms, in the rhythm of the blues, in poems for children. Brawley said of one of Langston Hughes' earlier 
volumes, Fine Clothes to the Jew, "it would be better if this had never been published". Not only Brawley, but other 
critics of his own race, have been very severe in criticizing Hughes; why is this? In what sense do they feel that he 
has betrayed them? Should a poet be judged on racial issues, 

or on the merit of his poetry? V/. G. Still, whose work as a composer has been referred to previously in this 
program, set to music one of Hughes' most popular lyrics, "The Breath of a Rose". Play a recording of it, if 
possible. 

Additional References: 

The Big Sea, by Langston Hughes (his autobiography). Knopf, 1940. Fields of Wonder, by Langston Hughes. 



Knopf, 1947. 


3. New Voices 

Powerful Long Ladder, by Owen Dodson "Poetry", in The Negro Caravan 

Dodson, a younger poet than either Cullen or Hughes, blends in his poems the rhythms of his race, and the 
cadences of more sophisti 

cated poetry. Illustrate. Comment on his use of the "blues" form; his use of dialect; of Negro 
backgrounds, legends, history. Discuss his more personal poems; those to his brother and the poems of love. Give 
some account of the selections here included from the drama in verse, "Divine Comedy". From your reading of 
these three poets, and from a survey of the section on Poetry in The Negro Caravan, discuss the values to be 
found in contemporary Negro poetry. "Negro poets have concentrated more upon protest poetry than poetry of 
interpretation and illustration, but Negro poets have often had more to protest than others", says Sterling Brown. 

Do you find this to be 
accurate? 

Additional References 

"The Negro in American Culture" in An Anthology of American Negro Literature, edited by Sylvestre Watkins. 

Modern Library, 1944. "Contemporary Negro Poetry, 1914-1936", by Sterling Brown, in the 

same. 


JE VEUXTOUT OUBLIER 

by Jean Cocteau 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Plain-chant 

Je veux tout oublier, et cet ange cornu 
Comme le vieux Moise, 

Oui de moi se sachant le visage inconnu 
A coups de front me brise. 

Melons dans notre lit nosjambes et nos bras, 

D'un si tendre melange, 

Cue ne puisse, voulant m'arracher de mes draps, 
S’y reconnaitre I'ange. 

Formons etroitement, en haut de ce tortil, 

D'un baiser, une rose; 

Et I'ange, a ce baiser parfume, puisse-t-il, 

Avoir fame declose. 

Le coeur indifferent a ce que je serai, 

Auxgloires du poeme, 

Je vivrai, libre enfin, par toi seule serre, 

Et te serrant de meme, 

Alors profondement devenus a nous deux 
Une seule machine 





A maints tetes et bras, ainsi que sont les dieux 
Dans les temples de Chine. 


SOME SALADS 

from 

FANCY SALADS 
of the. 

BIG 

HOTELS 
by Henri Kegler 
Copyright, 1921, 

Aiglon 

Lettuce, tomato, French string 
beans, truffle, French dressing — 

Cut lettuce en chifronade, toma¬ 
toes in quarters, and French string beans and 
truffle en Julienne. Mix in salad bowl with French 
dressing and serve on leaves of lettuce. 

Romaine, escarole, chicory, bacon, 
fines herbes, French dressing. — Se¬ 
lect tirm leaves of romaine, chicory 
and escarole and cut them into half lengths. 
Sprinkle with chopped bacon and fines herbes. 
French dressing. 

Lettuce, grapefruit, orange, 
cream cheese, chopped walnuts 
French dressing. 

— Remove center of 

a heart of lettuce and fill with grapefruit and 
orange cut in dice. Top with ball of cream cheese 
and chopped walnuts. French dressing. 

Aurora 

Barbe du Capucine, 
beet, orange 

fetticus, French dressing. — Use 
equal parts of barbe du Capucine 
and orange fetticus. Add a few slices of beet. 
French dressing. 

ArCadla 

Romaine, grapefruit, orange, 
maraschino cherries, French 
dressing. — Place sliced grape¬ 


fruit and orange in alternate layers on half a 
heart of romaine and garnish with maraschino 
cherries. French dressing. 

Alexandria 

Romaine, grapefruit, celery, 
walnuts, red pepper, mayon¬ 
naise.—On half a heart of 
romaine place slices of grapefruit and top with 
celery cut en Julienne. Garnish with chopped 
walnuts and red pepper. Mayonnaise dressing. 

Amilique 

Lettuce, crab meat, asparagus 
tips, egg, pimento, mayonnaise. 

— Place lettuce cut en Julienne 
on lettuce leaves, add layer of crab meat, a few 
asparagus tips, and several slices of hard boiled 
egg. Cover all with mayonnaise and sprinkle 
with chopped pimento. 

American 

Escarole, chicory, potatoes, 
tomatoes, celery, French dress¬ 
ing. Cut tomatoes and potatoes 
in slices, celery en Julienne, and mix with escarole 
and chicory in salad bowl. French dressing. 

Aida 

Romaine, grapefruit, orange, walnuts, 
green pepper, French dressing. — Take 
half a heart of romaine. Lay on alter¬ 
nate slices of grapefruit and oranges. Sprinkle 
chopped walnuts and chopped green peppers on top. 
French dressing. 

Alice 

Lettuce, pineapple, grapefruit, wal¬ 
nuts, French dressing. — Slice grape¬ 
fruit and pineapple and place on half 
a heart of lettuce in alternate layers. Garnish 
with chopped walnuts. French dressing. 





Almn 

Romaine, grapefruit, orange, alligator 
pear, pimento, French dressing. — 

Place slices of grapefruit, alligator 
pear and orange alternately on half a heart of 
romaine. Garnish with pimento cut en Julienne. 
French dressing. 

Artichoke Bottom a I'ltalienne 
Artichoke bottom, lettuce, pimolives, anchovies, 
mayonnaise. — Place boiled or canned artichoke 
bottom on leaf of lettuce and garnish with an¬ 
chovies and pimolives. Mayonnaise dressing. 


Apple Surprise 


Apple, celery, Angeliqua, egg, mayonnaise. 

— Fill hollowed raw 

apple with apple and celery cut in dice and mixed 
with mayonnaise. Cover with mayonnaise and 
garnish with angeliqua and chopped egg. 

Apple Surprise a la Ritz 

radish, red 

and green peppers, whipped cream. — Bake apple, 
being careful not to bake it too well. Hollow and 
place on leaves of lettuce. Fill with apple and red 
and green peppers, cut in small dice and mixed 
with whipped cream and horseradish. Garnish 
with red pepper cut en Julienne. 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 

by BURNS MANTLE 

from The Best Plays Of 1922-1923 

IF the particular theatrical season of which this volume is a record does not recommend itself to future historians of 
the theatre as the most notable of a generation, it should at least be given credit for being the A first theatrical 
season in a generation that has not been described as "the worst in years." It has been the writer's experience that 
theatrical seasons, taken by and large, average pretty evenly. There are usually three or four outstanding dramatic 
successes to which we delight to point with pride, a dozen individual achievements in characterization that serve 
to hearten both actors and critics, and enough musical comedy successes to satisfy the demand of those wearied 
merchants whom tradition credits with the support of the more trivial entertainment of the playhouse. But it 
happens that, in addition to these familiar virtues, the current season can boast an event or two of first importance 
to the theatre the like of which even the old-timers cannot recall. It will be remembered, for one thing, as the 
season in which no less than five Shakespearean revivals, so cast and staged as to command the interest and the 
respect of a public that has long flouted Shakespeare, were prominent on Broadway. Two of the five — those 
popularized by Jane Cowl's Juliet and John Barrymore's Hamlet — ran over a hundred performances each, and a 
third, "The Merchant of Venice," with David Warfield as Shylock, reached ninety-two. True, the other two, Ethel 
Barrymore's revival of "Romeo and Juliet," and the National Theatre production of "As You Like It," ran faster 
toward the storehouse than they did toward a record, but they were worthy productions for all that. The season of 
1922-23 will also be historically checked as that in which the Moscow Art Theatre Company first visited these 
shores. No dramatic importation within this generation's memory has created the stir the Muscovites caused, nor 
the comment. They naturally aroused great excitement among the thousands of Russians and their descendants 
now resident in New York. They stirred up the native play reviewers, who saw in their perfect ensemble playing 
evidences of the triumph of art over commercialism in the theatre. American actors and actresses became quite 
emotional in their admiration for the perfect "team work" of the visitors, and, finally, that large section of the lay 
public that is spontaneously affected by anything new and strange in the theatre arose, as the comedian says, "in 
a mess," and applauded wildly. As a result the Russians were pretty generously praised and, in many instances, 
foolishly overpraised, in spite of which their success was honestly earned. Having played the roles they presented 





here for a quarter century they have naturally attained a smoothness and perfection in characterization the actors 
of other nationalities would find it difiScult to duplicate without similar training. And the fact that they played 
exclusively in Russian severely handicapped their critics. Taking their art more seriously these players were never 
inclined to cheat their audiences. But if they had been so inclined we doubt if any of their local critics could have 
caught them at it. Aside from these unusual happenings the season was not distinguished by other outstanding 
events which we now recall. The summer period, between June 15 and the first weeks of August, offered little 
worth mentioning. There were two new colored vaudevilles, "Strut Miss Lizzie" and "The Plantation Revue," 
seeking to trade on the popularity of the successful "Shuffle Along," but neither got far. Michio Itow, a Japanese 
dancer, evolved an artistic mixture of dance, song and scenic art and took it to Richard G. Herndon for production. 
Mr. Herndon thought it might go if there were something in it to attract the less artistic element among summer 
playgoers. He thereupon engaged Raymond Hitchcock to combine forces with Mr.- Itow and between them they 
produced a "Pinwheel Revue." There was, however, too much Hitchcock for the followers of Itow, and too much art 
for the followers of the ubiquitous "Hitchy." The "Pinwheel" whizzed wheezily for a week or two and was dead. 
Revised later in its original Itow form it enjoyed another fitful run, while Mr. Hitchcock took his portion of the 
entertainment into vaudeville. A late June production was Georg Kaiser's "From Morn to Midnight," done originally 
as a subscribers' treat by the Theatre Guild. It proved sufficiently popular and inexpensive to suggest a regular 
engagement in an uptown theatre. Frank Reicher was the producer and played the leading part. He took charge of 
the moving and the play had a six-week run at the Frazee. August was less active than Augusts have been, 
revealing but fifteen new plays in its thirty-one days. But several of these were good. Don Marquis' "The Old 
Soak," for one, started the twenty-second and ran through the season, for reasons you may be able to detect in 
the excerpts from the dialogue printed elsewhere in this volume. Being still under the influence of the mystery play 
craze we also had "Whispering Wires" and "The Monster" served early in the month. "Whispering Wires," an 
ingenious and shivery melodrama in which an unlucky gentleman is killed by telephone, caught the crowd's fancy 
and ran through the season. Frances Starr made an early season bid for favor with an amusing light comedy 
called "Shore Leave," which David Belasco staged attractively at the Lyceum. It ran for one hundred and fifty-one 
performances, but just missed being as popular a success as Miss Starr had hoped for. George White, later than 
usual with his annual "Scandals," came in the twenty-eighth and stayed for ten weeks, and there was a satirical 
comedy, "The Torchbearers," written by George Kelly, an author of vaudeville sketches, that started off with such a 
rush it seemed destined for a season's run. It made goodnatured sport of the affectation and pose cluttering up 
certain phases of the Little Theatre Movement, which limited its appeal, however, and though it lasted through one 
hundred and thirty performances in New York, it was not as sound a hit as anticipated. Two of the outstanding 
successes of the month were George Cohan's amusing comedy exaggeration of stage Englishmen and stage 
Americans, "So This Is London," which is at the moment threatening to continue through the summer, and a 
musical piece, "The Gingham Girl," which was popular from August till May. "The Woman Who Laughed" laughed 
only for two weeks, a movie melodrama called "Lights Out" flickered and failed after a ten-day struggle and "Fools 
Errant," a well-written but somewhat studiedly conversational drama by Louis Evan Shipman, editor of Life, 
remained for eight weeks. September was a busy theatre month, as usual, with twenty-three new plays offered. In 
the list were several that lived up to their fulsome heralding, which is the supreme test, and a number that were 
rather sensational upsets. John Galsworthy's "Loyalties" was not produced until late in the month, but it was for 
many weeks thereafter one of the much-discussed hits of the year. It moved on to Chicago after two hundred and 
twenty-one performances on Broadway. Ina Claire and Bruce McRae helped to make "The Awful Truth" one of the 
pleasantest of the season's light comedies, and a rather vivid melodrama, "East of Suez," was played successfully 
until Florence Reed, the star, quarrelled with the producer, A. H. Woods, and withdrew from the cast. The upsets 
included Avery Hopwood's "Why Men Leave Home," one of the best of his comedies killed, wise showmen say, by 
the title; "The Endless Chain," written by another usually dependable author of plays, James Forbes, which failed 
after forty showings; "Spite Comer," which Frank Craven and John Golden had hoped would be another "First 
Year," but which gave up after three months; "Rose Bernd," a somber study from the German which Ethel 
Barrymore's fine characterization of the heroine could not carry past its eleventh week, and "La Tendresse," which 
even the combined strength of Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton could not force through to a success. This same 



month the Selwyns scored a Broadway failure with "The Exciters," William Harris, Jr., another with "Banco," and 
Sam H. Harris one with "It's a Boy," by the author of "Six Cylinder Love," which ran through the previous season. 
And each of them was sure of success. There were two or three musical shows that were well liked, notably one 
by Eddie Bowling, a recruit from vaudeville, called "Sally, Irene and Mary," and the annual "Greenwich Village 
Follies," which played practically through the season. There were more successes than failures in October, or at 
least as many. These included Channing Pollock's "The Fool," Austin Strong's "Seventh Heaven," Irving Berlin's 
second "Music Box Revue," the Theatre Guild's "R. U. R.," the Shuberts' "Lady in Ermine," and another novel 
mystery, "The Last Warning." These all ran through until spring. "The Fool," which we have included in this volume, 
was slow to start, but gained a mighty impetus as it went along, and now promises to continue indefinitely; 
"Seventh Heaven" has an advance sale that will carry it through till fall and "The Music Box Revue" will likely play 
on until its successor is ready for rehearsals in October. The newly organized Equity Players, whose advent as 
producers signalized the first attempt of actors to maintain their own theatre, began their season at the FortyEighth 
Street Theatre with a creditable production of a Spanish melodrama called "Malvaloca." Jane Cowl played the 
heroine, but no one appeared to care particularly for the play. This reception momentarily depressed, but 
fortunately it did not seriously dishearten, the producers. Grace George, having had some success with "The 
Nest," translated another Geraldy drama from the French, which she called "To Love," 
and staged it with herself, Norman Trevor and Robert Warwick playing the three parts. The crowd voted it 
tiresome. W. A. Brady brought "The Insect Comedy," by the brothers Kapek of Czechoslovakia, over from Prague, 
renamed it "The World We Live In," gave it a handsome production and kept it playing for three months. "Six 
Characters in Search of an Author," a Pirandello novelty from Italy, was produced by Brock Pemberton to confound 
the morons, which it did. It was not, however, much of a financial success. November is quite frequently the 
banner month of the theatrical year in the number and quality of its offerings. Producers who have what they 
consider a particularly good piece of theatrical property usually hold it until November. They argue, or so we 
assume, that by that time the summer vacationists are home and more or less settled in their minds, and that the 
first chill of winter has suggested the comfort of indoor amusements. There may be, however, a definite bond 
between temperature and temperament. 

This particular November brought "Rain," the supreme dramatic triumph of the year, also "Merton of the Movies," 
one of the big comedy successes, and John Barrymore's "Hamlet," which started such an interesting revival of 
Shakespearean plays as New York has not boasted in a generation. There was a weighty drama from the French 
called "The Love Child" that continued for one hundred and seventy-one performances and two music plays that 
ran through the season, George Cohan's "Little Nelly Kelly" and a tuneful version of Frank Craven's "Too Many 
Cooks" renamed "Up She Goes." On the other hand there were several spectacular failures. "The 49ers," so 
called both because they performed on Forty-ninth Street, in the Punch and Judy Theatre, and sought to discover 
gold in a new form of revue, lasted only two weeks, even though they were backed by the wits of the town and 
country. Contributors to their program, which was a jumble of satires, burlettas and spoken pieces, included Ring 
Lardner, Montague Glass, Heywood Broun, Franklin P. Adams, George Kaufman, Marc Connelly and Robert 
Benchley, and they had such gifted players in the first cast as May Irwin, Roland Young, Beryl Mercer, Sidney Toler 
and Denman Maley. It was a clever program, but the multitude sniffed and would have none of it. There was a 
melodrama called "The Bootleggers," aiming to expose and satirize the failure of the law's representatives to keep 
the city dry, which exploded after four weeks, and "The Romantic Age," a fine bit of sentiment, by A. A. Milne, 
lasted no longer. The Equity Players, rebounding from their first failure, offered an upstanding American drama 
called "Hospitality" as their second bill, but because it was ruthlessly true to the home life it depicted, and not 
particularly pleasant entertainment, the crowd failed to support it and it was withdrawn after six weeks. The 
Theatre Guild also suffered a failure with a Milne comedy, "The Lucky One," which had one or two fine scenes but 
was, in the main, one of those intelligent, well-played, hut depressing family dramas the American playgoer 
seldom approves. "The Texas Nightingale," a brightly written history of a temperamental Texas prima donna, 
written by Zoe Akins, was rather sadly cast and never quite human, passing out after four forced weeks, and "The 
Bunch and Judy" was the first of the elaborately staged Dillingham music pieces to suffer defeat at the Globe. 



David Warfield arrived in December with "The Merchant of Venice," and before the month was over Ethel 
Barrymore had tried her "Romeo and Juliet." Neither of these fine players was particularly happy in these 
Shakespearean adventures. Warfield was accepted as an intelligent and interesting Shylock and racially a striking 
type. He also gave technically a finished and often a moving performance. But he fell below those standards of 
greatness with which tradition has credited former interpreters of the role and his public's support was not what 
had been expected. Ninety performances and he sent the handsome Belasco production to the storehouse to 
await next season's tour, when "The Merchant" may be played alone, or included in a repertoire of revivals. Miss 
Barrymore had planned to play Rosalind in "As You Like it," but suddenly changed her mind and substituted 
"Romeo and Juliet." It was one of those unfortunate quick decisions that frequently affect the whole course of a 
player's career. Miss Barrymore's Juliet, often beautifully and sympathetically read, lacked the magic touch of 
youth or any simulated spirit of youth. The company, taking its cue as to mood and pace from her, consequently 
gave a heavy and uninspired performance. Four weeks later the revival was withdrawn, a failure. It was in 
December, too, that the Selwyns came a cropper with their imported production, "Johannes Kreisler," in which an 
attempt was made to reproduce the shifting scenes of the movies in an acted drama. There were fifty odd scenes 
shown on a variety of stages, and through these a large company, headed by Jacob Ben-Ami, raced breathlessly. 
Whatever values the drama may have had were completely lost in the jumble of scenic novelties. This was the 
month, too, that "The God of Vengeance," later to be declared a vicious and immoral play by a jury in court and 
withdrawn by court order, was first shown in Greenwich Village, where it ran for eleven weeks before the outraged 
authorities discovered it. The conviction of its producer and chief actors served to lessen the agitation favoring the 
appointment of a play censor. It also put a fear of the law in the hearts of several other producers given to taking 
chances with plays of questionable character. "Secrets," a stimulating drama for the sentimentalists, started in 
December and, partly because Margaret Lawrence gave a superb performance as its heroine, ran through until 
June, and Peggy Wood found a winning music play in "The Clinging Vine," the book of which was written by Zelda 
Sears, for many years a favorite comedienne. The popular Fay Bainter, back after countless performances in "East 
Is West," could not pull "The Lady Cristilinda" past its fourth week, though it was in many ways excellent 
entertainment, and the happy authors of "Irene" failed to score with a sister music play called "Glory." The third 
Equity play was a divorce comedy entitled "Why Not?" written by Jesse Lynch Williams (who won the Pulitzer prize 
in 1918 with "Why Marry?") and it proved not only the best, but the most popular of the actors' selections, 
continuing for one hundred and twenty-three performances before it was closed. There was also a colorful 
Mexican drama called "Gringo, well written by Sophie Treadwell, which was played for five weeks, and another of 
those "La Tosca" variants in which a reckless roue pursues a frightened heroine about a locked room, tearing her 
gown from oif her shoulder and leering unthinkable things at her, until his heart valves close up. This one was 
called "The Masked Woman," and Helen MacKellar and Lowell Sherman, adept at this sort of thing, played in it for 
one hundred and seventeen performances. Other December incidents were the appearance of Miss Billie Burke in 
a gorgeous setting arranged for her by her husband, Florenz Ziegfeld, and a pleasant but unimportant little play by 
Booth Tarkington called "Rose Briar," and the production by the Theatre Guild of Claudel's "The Tidings Brought to 
Mary." This was an impressive but somber miracle play that continued for four weeks. Leo Ditrichstein also came 
in from the road with Ben Hecht's "The Egotist," but only stayed six weeks, which may have been Mr. Hecht's fault, 
or Mr. Ditrichstein's, or ours. January was distinguished by the arrival of the Moscow Art Theatre troupe, before 
mentioned, under the somewhat excited chaperonage of Morris Gest. The early performances, the first week 
being devoted to "Tsar Fyodor," were jammed with the elite, not to overlook the bon ton, among the city's 
playgoers. When the first curiosity was satisfied, there was still an enormous Russian and Russian-American 
public to be taken care of, with the result that the Muscovites probably played to more real money during their 
engagement in America than in all the twenty-five years of their life at the home theatre in Moscow. They toured as 
far west as Chicago and came back for a farewell four weeks in New York before sailing for home It was in 
January that "Will Shakespeare," written by ClemenCe Dane, whose "Bill of Divorcement" had been so successful 
the season before, was produced by Winthrop Ames. Beautifully written and handsomely staged though it was, the 
big public would have none of "Will Shakespeare," probably because it gave the impression of being more 
historical than human. It also exploded a generally accepted tradition that young Will's romance with Ann 



Hathaway was, sentimentally, a pleasantly romantic affair, and concluded eloquently as an impressive glorification 
of England which lost something of patriotic appeal in America. Whatever the cause, neither the fine speeches of 
the author nor the inspiring performance of Haidee Wright as Queen Elizabeth could save it, and after ten weeks 
of partly forced business it was withdrawn. This was the month of Jane Cowl's appearance as Juliet, and the 
triumph of the Klauber-Selwyn production of the Shakespearean love tragedy. Everjrthing that was heavy and 
slow-paced about the iU-fated Barrymore production was here spirited and youthful. The young people of the cast, 
the Romeo (Rollo Peters), the Mercutio, the County Paris and all the roisterers of Verona were young in fact. As a 
result the tragedy became the liveliest of melodramas and the audiences rose to it with enthusiasm. This, added to 
the fact that Miss Cowl is easily the most beautiful and most gifted of the Juliets of our day, carried the production 
through one hundred and sixty performances at the Henry Miller Theatre. With Juliet as the cornerstone of the 
classical repertoire she now plans to build up (she will add Shakespeare's Cleopatra and Viola next season), there 
is every reason to expect this actress will, within the next decade, take position eis the first actress of the native 
theatre. This same month "Polly Preferred," a lively and amusing comedy of the motion picture world, with 
Genevieve Tobin playing the heroine, earned a popular success; there was a comedy called "Give and lake, with 
the comedians Louis Mann and George Sidney as rival partners in a fruit canning business; a successtul musical 
comedy called "Caroline," with Tessa Kosta, produced by the Shuberts, and Guthrie McClintic tried a homely and 
true little American comedy by Lewis Beach called "A Square Peg," which deserved success, it seemed to us, but 
missed it, probably because it was another of those unpleasantly analytical A domestic dramas that depress the 
other "square pegs" who see them. 

Three of the plays that we have chosen for the ten best of this volume were produced in February. The first was 
Owen Davis' "Icebound," which won the Pulitzer prize; the second, Philip Barry's "You and I," which would have 
made a strong bid for that honor if we had been one of the Pulitzer committee, and the third, Rachel Crothers' 
observant criticism of modern family life, called "Mary the 3d." Ethel Barrymore, who refused to be whipped by the 
failure of her Juliet, returned to the sort of comedy she does best in a play by Alfred Sutra called "The Laughing 
Lady," and was immediately re-established in the hearts of her adoring public. The Theatre Guild produced the 
weird and undramatic Ibsen poem, "Peer Gynt"; the Kennedys, Edith Wynne and Charles Rann, re-emerged at a 
series of special matinees, playing a miracle play written by Mr. Kennedy called "The Chastening"; and Laurette 
Taylor took a glorious tumble in a piece made from Fanny Hurst's "Humoresque." Miss Taylor's performance as a 
Jewish mother was a fine bit of characterization, but the Jews did not think she was Jewish and the Irish did not 
admire her for trying to be. "Humoresque" lasted but four weeks. March brought "Roger Bloomer," a weirdly 
impressionistic drama of adolescence written in the continental manner by John Howard Lawson, a young 
American of Jewish parentage. The Equity Players courageously staged it with a good cast and with many scenes 
skillfully manipulated. But the public was never quite able to grasp the idea that struggled for expression through 
the play and it was soon withdrawn. Later it was revived in Greenwich Village and continued there for a month or 
six weeks. There was disappointment this month in the quick failure of Sacha Guitry's "Pasteur," which Henry 
Miller produced at the Empire. A fine play, historical, biographical and frequently dramatic, but foreign to American 
playgoers, to whom Pasteur was little more than a name. Mr. Miller gave in the titular role as fine a performance as 
he has ever given in his long career, but still there was no response at the box office, and two weeks later 
"Pasteur" was gone. Lowell Sherman, having suffered senility and heart failure in "The Masked Woman," took to 
drugs in "Morphia" and increased the good impression he lately has been making as a character actor with a 
future. David Belasco brought Lionel Atwill in from the road with a Guitry comedy called "The Comedian," quite 
actorish, having to do with the love adventures of an aging matinee idol, but interesting and well played. It stayed 
on for eleven weeks. The Theatre Guild produced "The Adding Machine," written by the Elmer Rice who wrote "On 
Trial," another impressionistic study on an American theme —that of the overworked, underpaid, socially 
rebellious unfortunates whose mental sufferings through the daily grind are as likely as not to drive them to 
murder. The hero of this adventure, killing his employer, is executed, passes on to the Elysian Fields, finds them 
not altogether to his liking and is finally ejected from heaven and sent back to earth that his soul may be more fully 
seasoned Producer Brady imported a Pinero fantasy written in the Barrie manner, called "The Enchanted Cottage, 
wherein, through the eyes of love, the ugly and misshapen see themselves not as they are but as they would like 



to be. It was a shade too fine for the crowd and ran but eight weeks. Pauline Frederick, hugely successful with an 
artificial play called "The Guilty One" on the road, brought it to Broadway and was a fourweek failure, despite the 
interest her picture following took in her appearance in the flesh. April brought Cyril Maude over from London in a 
machine-cut dramatization of "If Winter Comes," in which bungling Mark Sabre got on Mabel Sabre's nerves in the 
first act, went to war and came home again in the second, protected Effie Bright and her child in the third, was 
tried and tortured by the coroner's jury in the fourth, and finally rewarded with the love of Lady Tybar. The book's 
public, added to that which rightly holds Mr. Maude a most engaging comedian, kept the Hutchinson story going 
for five weeks, at the end of which time Mr. Maude produced a new comedy called "Aren't We All?" by Frederick 
Lonsdale. This one scored the biggest success the comedian has had in America since his "Grumpy" days. Alice 
Brady, returning from the cinema fields to try a melodrama called "Zander the Great" at the Empire, with the idea 
of establishing it for picture use later, awoke the morning after the first performance to find herself with a popular 
play on her hands. Being the simple and theatrically effective story of a motherly maid servant who adopts a baby 
boy and ttavels with him in a flivver across country in search of his lost father, "Zander" quickly found an interested 
public, and is likely to run through the summer. Otherwise the month revealed little of interest except the sincere 
attempt of Augustus Thomas to interest the Producing Managers' Association in a National Theatre movement. 
They gave him $25,000 to work with and he produced "As You Like It" with a cast headed by Marjorie Rambeau, 

A. E. Anson, Ian Keith, Margola Gillmore and many others. But the conditions were not right and the venture failed. 
On the twenty-third the Theatre Guild made its last production of the season with Shaw's "The Devil's Disciple," 
which pleased the subscribers and continued well into the summer. May was livelier than usual, thanks largely to 
the continued cool weather. There were eighteen new productions and important revivals, which is an unusual 
number for what is practically the closing month of the season. An interesting incident was a Little Theatre 
tournament, organized by Walter Hartwig and indorsed by the Drama League of New York. Twenty Little Theatre 
units from the Metropolitan district, having their home theatres within twenty miles of Manhattan, took part, each 
paying an entrance fee and presenting its best one-act play. Four plays were given each night for five nights. A 
committee then selected the three considered best and these were repeated at the Saturday matinee and given 
prizes of $100 each. They were played again Saturday night and the best of the three was awarded a David 
Belasco trophy, which is to be retained for a year. The tournament, it is expected, will be an annual aifair. The 
Ethiopian Art Theatre of Chicago also tried to interest Broadway in its work this month, presenting "Salome," "The 
Chip Woman's Fortune" and "The Comedy of Errors" at the Frazee Theatre. The colored players were graciously 
received by small audiences and generous critics, but only stayed two weeks. It appeared a general impression 
that the Ethiopian artists, to be assured of success, will have to divide their repertoire — presenting negro folk 
plays, which they do admirably, for the entertainment of white audiences, and making such selections from the 
white man's drama as may appeal to them for presentation in their own theatres for their own people. The Equity 
Players, facing a deficit at the end of their experimental season in play production, staged all-star revivals of 
Sheridan's "The Rivals" and Paul Kester's "Sweet Nell of Old Drury," thus recovering a part of their losses. 

Laurette Taylor was the volunteer heroine of "Sweet Nell," and Francis Wilson the Acres of "The Rivals." "Sun Up," 
a Carolina folk play, attracted favorable attention as the month closed, being tentatively tried and found worthy. 

The Players' Club, continuing its recently inaugurated custom of reviving a classic once a year, staged "The 
School for Scandal" for the good of the drama and the treasury of the club. E&el Barrymore was the Lady Teazle, 
John Drew the Sir Peter and the Surfaces were played by McKay Morris and Charles Richman. It was a stunning 
cast and the revival was both socially and financially successful. Finally came "The Passing Show of 1923" at the 
Winter Garden and the season, so far as this record goes, which is to June 15, was closed. An unusually good 
season, as intimated, with one hundred and ninety plays to its credit and a higher percentage of hits than usual. 
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